In It is La Paz. Over it on all sides rises the flat tableland. And east-
ward the Cordillera Real . . . sudden towering peaks, giaciered
or snowclad except where the rock is too sheer to hold the snow.
Oraro is on the paxnpa, a sudden mountain of tin. The town clings
to the mountain flank which feeds it, like a babe to its mother. The
breast's milk is tin. A hard world.
Now the eastern Cordillera breaks from its snow summits into
valleys of colour. Mountain sides become red earth, purple rock,
saffron sand of streams. Finally, as we plunge eastward, trees! the
green benlson of trees. They are individualists at first; hermits
standing alone on the huge emptiness. Soon, clusters of trees. Now
warm valleys of grass and forest, as we float down (with ears
pounding) into the verdant arms of Cochabamba (a mere eight
thousand five hundred feet in the air), where there are roads
tree-lined, flowers, goats, cattle ... all the blessed humanities
under a copper-saffron-orange mountain that stands between the
valley and the immense iron-snow Cordillera.
(I was Invited to lecture in Bolivia. In my present state of health
the altitude would have completed the unfinished work of the
Buenos Aires fascists. I recall how, in good health, in 1929, I nearly
succumbed; how, when I lectured in La Paz, I had to stop several
times and sit down for breath; and go to bed between engagements.)
East of Cochabamba, the mountains soften under their garment
of trees. They roll low and long; they gambol and frolic like green-
wool lambs. The soil, visible In cuts and swathes of water, is red. A
last wall of steep earth, and the Andes are behind: we fly along a
huge forest, six hundred miles more of Bolivia; then Brazil to the
Atlantic,
Since I am deprived, on this journey, of my contemplated visits
to Bolivia and Paraguay, the two inland republics of America, the
two most purely Indian, the two most unfortunate, the two least
understood, let me, instead, meditate upon them. . , .
Bolivia has lost every war she has fought with her neighbours;
gradually giving up to them, east, west, south, north, her door to
the Pacific (Antofagasta^, and large portions of her land. Even so,
today, her soil is potentially one of the world's richest. And on this
land of fabulous mineral wealth walk the bare feet of the world*s
poorest people: the Ayxnara. Once they were the proud and peace-
ful collaborators of empire; contributing solid substance to the
brilliance of the Quechuas, their Peruvian brothers; building the
great socialist realm of the Ineas, and far earlier clvilizations3 such
as the mysterious Tihuanacu on the southern slopes of Lake
Titicaca.
Bolivia's sin lias been the deep peaceftdness of her Aymara; their
sullen refusal of the Spanish world before which they retreated,
lost heart, but never surrendered. Her folk have been helpless
against the aggressor abroad} and the exploiter at home.
^Paraguay's sin laas been her frenzied bellicosity. Paraguay's race